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' tunity to attack his fair companion, at a time when 
y weapon with which! 


employed. ‘* Emily,” said he ‘tenderly, would 
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From the Atlantic Souvenir for 1828. 
THE SEA SYLPH’S SONG.” 


Awaken music’s numbers, we are spirits of the wave, 

And our nature never slumbers but within a coral cave, 
We have tresses darkly waving, that around our templestwine, 
And those locks are evef laving in the crystal foam of brine. 


We have garlands greenly growing far beneath the babbling sea, 
We have fountains freshly flowing there, and heather haunts 
have we, . 

We have bowers brightly blossoming as bland as rosy May, 

And we’ve diawond lamps illumining our homes beneath the 
spray. 

The harps o’er which our fingers oft in girlish gladness glide, 

Whose magie music lingers soft along the leaping tide, 

Are strewn upon the shining sands that circle-coral cells, 

And sea-sylphs are the only hantls that can awake those shells. 


The sunbeams on the waters may shed bright and burning rays, } 
But Neptune’s fairy daughters ever laugh at Phebus’ blaze, — 

And whilst they’re gaily stringing purest pearls adown the main, 
Their lips and shells are singing forth,a soul-entrancing strain. 


Our bark is every billow, and our sail is every breeze, 

And every pearl our pillow is, beneath the babbling seas, 

Where carmine cheeks are blushing, and where lips have pur- 
ple dyes . 

And beauty’s light is gushing forth from rainbow painted eyes. 


There laughing love reposes on a couch of halcyon plumes, 
A wreath of bugiding roses round his brow emits perfumes, 
But ah, hig barren quiver rests all harmless by his side, 

For he has prest unto his breast a sea sylph as his bride. 


Then ‘waken music’s numbers, we are spirits of the wave, 

And our nature never slumbers but within a coral cave, 

Our bark is every billow, and our sail is every breeze, 

And every pearl our pillow is beneath the babbling seas. 
BIOLINE. 


TALES. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.] 
THE CONSPIRACY--AND FATAL DUEL. 
(Concluded. } 


Sir James undertook, with more success, the ex- 
position of the circumstances. Skilled as Sir Philip 
Broomington had become by his political education, 
both parliamentary and cabinetal, in concealing 
spontaneous expressions of feelings, or rather keep- 
ing his face unacquainted with what was passing in 
his head and heart, the present occasion was too 
powerful to be lightly received. He staggered back, 
but making a mighty effort, he regained his position 
and much of his stern composure. Instant setting 
off was regolved upon. A chaise and four was pre- 
pared, and at the’ main door of the lodge, almost as 
soon as the party was ready to start. They pro- 
ceeded to enter the carriaye with a sort of melan- 
choly alacrity; Agnes hanging on her uncle’s arm, 
and Emily on Sir James. _ : 

The major was determined not to lose the oppor- 


sportive merriment, the on! 
she had hitherto foiled him, would be. misplaced if 


\|'you, did I not wish while we endeavour to save Be- 


verly’s happiness, to secure my own. Believe me— 
Emily.”— 

‘Its cruel,—very cruel, Sir James,” interrupted 
Emily, ‘to have chosen a moment of terture, to add 
perplexity and care.” 

“Say but one word of encouragement, Emily, 
and I solemnly pledge my honour, Beverly shall 
be ‘saved, if I have to interpose my own body to 
shield him, He shall not fight, what say you.” — 
* “Sir James,” faltered out Emily, ‘‘ do not persist 
in this now, above all times.” 
_ “Dearest Emily,” he replied, leaning over her, 
‘speak the blessed sound, for your’own Beverly’s 
sake, for your father’s sake, and Agnes too,—quick, 
Emily, we approach the chaise.” 


Emily did not say one word in reply, but she was 
thoroughly overcome. There is a time, especially 
with women, when, all the sensibilities of the soul | 
are awakened by the powerful action of any one pa-. 
thetic feeling, and becoming insusceptible of deceit 
or resistance, when their genuine quality appears in 
every word and look. So it was,with Emily. She 
did not move her lips; but one glance, one single 
glance, that came and disappeared with the rapidity 
of lightning, spoke more to Sir James, than if she 
had written or spoken thrice the contents of the 
British classics. The giddy, wild, and teazing 


loved him.—‘* Happy, happy Mainley,” exclaimed 
Sir James, not exactly certain wliether, at the time 
he spoke, he was standing on his head or heels. 

‘** Only one condition,” said Emily, raising her 
head, and placing her eyes full upon him, presenting 
at the same time acheek completely suffused with 
a deep crimson, “my brother must de safe.” Sir 
James kissed her hand, with a sort of high pressure 


the old gentleman, and his lovely intended, and 
Agnes, into it; then mounting gaily, the door was 
closed by the liveried footman, and the vehicle drove 
down the lane to the main road, with the’ velocity of 
an express. 


“To Ransbury,” cried Sir James, as the coach- 
man turned on his seat, and doffed his ornamental 


| cap, in respectful understanding: “ Drive hard on, 
James,” commanded the old Baronet,” there’s life.! 


and death, perhaps depends on your speed.” 

The servant bowed low, and mantling the reins 
and throwing his whip gracefully out into the air, 
with so shrill a sound of a sharp sthack, that when 
it came to the ladies’ ears, it caused considerable 
No.time that could be gained by the velocity of 
the carriage was lost. The vehicle fairly flew over 


not for worlds, at this moment - pregs my sujt upon 


| the road, leaving behind clouds of dust. 


transport, and as they had reached the chaise, helped 


7 


Emily Broomington, thrown off her guard, by the | 
situation of her feelings, and the opportune essay | 
‘ofthe major, was conquered, and owned that she 


Meantime the party inside, felt all the oppression 
of their situation. Parental .anxiety, of the most 
intense kind pervaded the bosom of the Baronet. 
Agnes thought more of her sedate Beverly, than 
any one that occupied the coach, and could not won- 


|| der enough, how it was possible, that he who used 


always to be so retiring and affable in his general 
deportment, should so very suddenly sink the gen- 
tleman, in‘the bravado, and risk his life in a duel; 
while Sir James and Emily, both in a novel dilemma, 
did not dare to encounter each others eyes, and had 
not yet spoken, unless: it was when Sir James said, 
‘it proposes to bea fine day, Miss Broomington,”’ 
and she modestly answered, *‘ Yes Sir, it has that 

In this kind of taciturn mumchance the thoughtful 
party had posted fifteen good milés, and had but to 
cross a slender strip of woodland, before Ransbury 
Hotel, the point of destination, would brush upon 
their view. A chaise and four was seen as the 
wood was passed, circling out of the court yard, 
at full speed, and half enshrouded in dust, rolled 
in an opposite direction. ‘This trifling incident was 
ripe with information tothe travellers. The coach- 
man was urged to press forward, and the horses 
where soon at full gallop, and in a brief space, the 
chaise turned into the thronged yard, with such 
alarming velocity that the inmates of the place 
scampered in every direction to avoid accident. . 

‘*Here boy,” vociferated the ald Baronet, unable 
to impéde the torrent of his anxiety, and calling to 


| him the first servant he discovered. A bluff awk- 


ward looking fellow, sandy haired, and knock-kneed, 
answered to the summons. 

‘“‘ Have any strangers left here this morning.” 

‘* Why, yes, your honour, some good many.’”” 
“Young men.” 

“ All sorts, your Lordship,—but we servants of 
Wiltshire be’nt mighty particular to notice.” 

“«T mean fellow, those who had unfortunately 

quarrelled Jast night.” hie 

“Why as how, there was several sich spree 
wocks, last night agone, your honour.” 

Stupid fool,” exclaimed the Baronet. 

‘« Be composed Sir Philip,” cried Sir James, “ let 
us alight, and see the ladies safely accommodated, 
after which I will make the necessary inquiries.” 


The suggestion and proposition was acceded to. 
A spacious drawing room was thrown open to the 
party, to which the ladies retired with apparent 
pleasure, as they stood in great need of rest. The 
state of the old Baronet, Sir Philip’s mind, did not 
however allow ‘him to be quiescent. He therefore 
joined Sir James, much to the active -Major’s mani- 
fest discontent, but together they sallied forth in 
search -of the commander-in-chief publican of the ™ 
caravansary, for the purpose of obtaining the desired 


information. 
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The proprietor of the house, a blunt unpolishe 
man, of few words, little display, and churlish man- 
ners, communicated answers to the several interro-, 
gatories in his own peculiar unpleasant way, from 
which the Baronet could only learn, that at two dif- 
ferent periods within the last half hour, two or three 
gentlemen had walked out. by themselves, to all 
appearance bound for the spacious park, or rather 
garden, in the rear of the house, as to any fire-arms, 
‘that was a point he knew nothing of,—he had been 
a knacky hand at makingsnorth Wiltshire truckles, 
and since that he could manage bar-room monagchy 
tol.lol decently, but it did not behove him to find out 
by eves-dropping or unlicenced peeping, whether a 
gentleman carried his fire, or any other arms in his 
pocket.” 

‘“‘This is losing time, Sir Philip,” declared the 
Major, I will hunt the truant myself.” 

“‘Stay, Mainley,” said the old Baronet, “I will 
uccompany you.” 

The latter part of Sir Philip’s declaration, was 
only heard by the Innkeeper. Sir James, with all 
the impulse and superior activity of youth, bounded 
out ofthe lateral door way, and before the distressed 
father could gain the threshold of it, to look out 
after, and follow him, he had entirely disappeared. 


The old gentleman returned to seek and comfort his || 


daughter and niece in the drawing reom; as he open- 
ed the door and beheld them, one kneeling and the 
other sobbing aloud, he was struck immovably to the 
spot; and, as if to make his grief inexpressibly su- 
perior, at the same moment an antique clock, sta- 
tioned at a remote angle of the apartment, sounded 
the critical hour of “‘one.”—The first shock made 
him speechless, the last altogether senseless. The 
old gentleman, struck the palm of his open hand 
against his forehead, suddenly and violently, and 
staggering backwards, fell with a heavy bound into 
a chair. | 

The next half hour was pregnant with grief, in- 
tense anxiety, and silence. Emily had raised her- 
self and reclined on the heaving bosom of Agnes. 
Agnes’ eyes wore the hue of her blooming, but now 
swoln and discoloured cheeks, and the swift and sure 
progress of grief had’ made such rapid procession 
in the sensibilities of our heroines, that according 
to the metaphysical capacity of ‘the mind, the acme 
of acute sensation must have soon arrived, when a 
pattering of footsteps was heard in the hall entry,— 
the door flew open, and all eyes were turned toward 
the spot. But instead of beholding the dead body 
of Beverly, or Sir James bearing the melancholy 
annunciation of his death, as their fears had antici- 


pated, it proved to be Beverly and Sir James them- 


selves, proprino parsonis, ‘unscathed, merry and 
safe. 

‘- Beverly!” uttered Emily, and sunk in his arms, 
but while he held her there, his eyes rapidly wan- 
dered toward Agnes, and what he beheld, he felt 
would have recompensed him for all the perils, that 
all the generals in the world had encountered. 

‘* He is safe Emily, and thank heaven, his honour 
is, aga soldies’s always should be, as bright as his 
own good sword,” said Sir James, ‘“t when the pug- 
nacious fellow, his antagonist found he must fight 
two at least, he was graciously pleased to wave his 
call upon Beverly, and acknowledge himself sa- 
tisfied.” | 

‘* Beverly Broomington,” said Sir Philip, impres- 
sively, “for this day’s misconduct, you have run up 
a long arrear of disobedience, and as it displays the 
@irst and great instance of imprgpriety, the load will 

be new and disagreeable te one so lofty and wary of 
honouras I know you to be.” eis; 


The aged Baronet, now that the affair was ended, 
felt a secret pleasure in the terrified bravery of his 
son, but still held it incumbent on his parental office, 
to bestow such pointed advice, as would interpose 
between a recurrence of a similar kind. Sir James, 
however, took the liberty to interrupt the old gentle- 
man, by communicating to him, and the rest present 
what had taken place between Emily and him pre- 
vious to their having set out for Ransbury. The 
intelligence was received with Sir Philip’s heartiest 
welcome. Emily looked more scarlet.than imperiai 
robes, and essayed to contradict or recant her pro- 
mise, now that the natural roguish buoyancy of 
her disposition had got-again afloat. But her em- 
barrassment kept her silent, although she would 
have given kingdoms for another year or two for 


enjoyed during their courtship. However, her 
father cheerfully sanctioned the covenant. 

‘‘Come children,” said he, ‘‘ now to the chaise,” 
and he essayed to lead the way, but was gently im- 
peded by the skirt of his ornamental coat having got 
accidentally inte the right hand of his son Beverly. 

‘“ Your pardon Sir,” said Beverly, “ but I have in 
my hands a parallel affair.—Agnes Walton and I 
have talked the ma‘ter over.’’ 

It was now Agnes’ turn to blush, which she ele- 
gantly did,—but it was to no purpose that she pro- 
tested that Beverly had never “talked the matter 
over,” for the lover was not to be put off.—He ac- 
knowledged “that they had never uttered articulate 
sounds upon the subject,—every body could do that, 
for that was no difficult task, but then Agnes, our 
eyes—I mean your eyes have been the negociating 
‘ambassadors. Theftreaty must be ratified, what say 
you Agnes,—come, we will be singular and signali- 
zed from all the rest of the polite world,—Sir James 
and Emily only excepted, we/ will love each other 
like peasants.” 

Agnes’ entreaties were unavailing. The affiance- 
ment was perfected speedily enough; and Beverly, 
as the party emerged from the drawing room to de- 
bark, looked at Sir Janies, with an expression of 
countenance, that spoke either self-complacency, 
cunning or delight. In a day, the projected alli- 
ances furnished a fund of table chit chat for every 
farmer and gentleman in the shire. 

It was more than six months after the occurrence, 
and nearly four after the compound marriage had 
taken place, that the two happy Benedicts, acknow- 
ledged to their respective better halves, that the 
story of the duel. was a trumped up conspiracy, 
formed by the lovers to overcome their mistresses, 
as the only conceivable plan to extinguish, if only 
for an hour, that perplexing vivacity of theirs, which 
kept aloof, as if to tower over all attempts or squint- 
ing towards serious responses, to momentous inter- 
rogatories. The ladies were so appalled at the 
cheat, and felt their reputed penetration so vitally 
assailed, that it would have been infinitely better 
for-all parties if it had been kept an inviolable se- 
cret. After.the development of the intrigue of the 
redoubtable champions, who had so very successful- 
ly imposed upon the credulity of two unsuspecting 
and confiding females, they would not be prevailed 
with, either to speak or be reconciled to their cara 
sposo’s, for the full length and ‘term of—one’ long 

GHESTERFIELD. 
_ {From the Boston Speetator.] 
A BACHELOR’S OLD AGE. | 
At the request of two graceless favourites of mine, 


such despotic dominion over Sir James, as she had] 


= 

now my cat and dog, I have attempted to give a de- 
scription of the fag end of a bachelor’s life. Time 
when we first. attémpt to pull his flowing beard, jy 
the young days of our existence, when our blood ga). 
lops through our veins with a swift and healthy flow 
then looks -like a respectable, decent old gentleman, 
with sugar-plums in both pockets. But in after years, 
when gray hairs and night-caps, gout aud peevishness 
take the place of strength and the worship of Dan Cu- 
pid, he changes his appearance to a miserly old ras- 
cal, who covets all your pleasures, and even life it 
self.. A young bachelor is like a stout shipin ballast, 
riding merrily over the billows of pain aud wo, and 
should he go down to the caverns of'death, his loss is 
little felt. by, the owner, and but few beside are affect- 
ed by the catastrophe. But in the latter part of his 
life, he resembles somewhat that same ship stripped 
of its rigging, a perishing nuisance in the dock of so- 
ciety. There is something ludicrous in the situation 
of our coxps, when we have arrived at the ageof six. 
ty. Ifwe havea little property, we are daily remind- 
ed of the uncertainty of life and convenience of a will, 
with the muendo, that the adviser is a particular 
friend of, ours. Missionaries; Bible Societies, inter- 
ested fifteenth cousins, and would-be-heirs, are haunt- 
ting you by night and by day,—hollow hearted kind- 
ness, and the treacle of flattery; are lavished upon 
you ‘against the stomach of your sense.” Should 
you take cold, physic by quantity is arrayed before 
you, or if caught napping, poured down your throat, 
as one would drench a horse. A little farther-on, 
when you wax a little more lanthern-jawed, the very 
servants cast their eyes upon your visage, and then 
stealthy glances toward the coat in which your pock- 
et book bivouacs; and when your eyes shall have be- 
come glazed, they doubtless will come in as left hand- 
ed heirs of some of your personal property. There 
is no child to watch and weep—no female lip with its 
affectionate kiss to touch your damp brow of agony 
—no fair hand to smooth the pillow of dissolution— 
no tear of sincerity to water the sod when it shall rest 
on your bosom; but all of the hereafter of this world, 
is, to have some vile speller with a chisel as broad as 
his forehead, cut out upon a slate stone, to be placed 
as your head, your epitaph as follows: 


_ Hear lyes the boddy of 
ichabod singletown who ‘ 
livved respexted & dyed 


lame-hen-ted. Haged sixty 1 


But there are deeper causes of lament appertaining 
to the life, old age, and death ofa bachelor. He dies 
the last link in the chain of an existence which has 
espeajally been handed down to him for continuance 
—he has declined to*exercise the duties, to answer 
theagesponsibilities, and to participate in those plea- 
sures, which life has presented to him. The cup of 


most needed, he has deprived himself of the reviving 
draught it contained. His course, however gallant 
it may have been through the waters of existence, 
leaves no trace behind. » Those kindly affections 
which entwine themselves around every fibre of the 
heart of a husband, to him are unknown. He stands 
in oldage, a pyramid on the desert—around it desola- 
tion—within it death. | 

Go, get wives—act as I preach, and not as I have 
practised. IcHABOLD. 


[From the Atlantie Souvenir, for 1828.] 


PREDICTION. 
BY RICHARD PENN sMITH. * 


In the year 1812, shortly after the declaration of 
war with Great Britain, I made an excursion, partly on 
business, partly of pleasure, into that beautiful and 
romantic section of Pennsylvania, which lies along 
its north eastern boundary. One morning while pur- 
suing my journey, I heard at a distance the sound of 
martial music, which gradually became more distinct 
as I ascended the Blue Ridge, and seemed to proceed 
from a humble village, situated in the deep valley be- 
neath, the bank of the Delaware. N othing could | 


who, Ww urchins, were as much my pets as‘ are 


consolation, offered to him by his Maker, has been re-. 
jected, and by his own act, at the hour when it was | 


exceed the splendour of the scene that lay below. - 
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The sun was just rising; his first beams were gradu- | 
ally stealing through the break or gap. in the distant 
mountains, which seems to have been burst open by 
the force of the torrent; and as they gilded the dark 
green foliage of the wilderness, presented a view 
which might well awaken the genius of art, and the 
speculations of science, but’ was far too pure to be es- | 
timated by those, whose taste lfad been corrupted by 
admiration of the feeble skill of man. | 

There are indeed throughout the globe, various 
features which the most plausible theories are scarce 
sufficient to account for, and among them may truly 
be classed that to which we have alluded, where the 
Delaware has cut its way through the rugged bo- 
som of the Kittatinny mountain. The scene is in- 
deed sublime, and while raising the eye from the sur- 
face Of the water to the blue summit of the ridge, a. 
perpendicular height of twelve hundred and fifty feet, | 
the question forcibly occurs, was this. wonderful, 
work the effect of an inward convulsion of nature, | 


or was it occasioned by the irresistible pressure of, 


water, ages before the European dreamed of the ex- 
istence of a western world ? ‘ia . 

After gazing and reflecting for some time on the, 
wonders of nature, thus suddenly spread before me, 1, 
resumed my journey. The music which still contin- 
ed, proceeded as I found, from a band of soldiers 
crawn up in the main street of the village, surrounded | 
by their friends and families wlio had evidently as- 
sembled for the purpose of taking a melancholy fare- 
well. Idescended the mountain by the circuitous 
path, and rodé up to the inn before which the crowd | 
liad gathered, but they were all too busily engaged | 
with their own feelings to notice the arrival of a 
stranger. Wives were listening to the last injunc- 
tion of their husbands, the widowed fhother to the 
voice of her valued son, the prop of her declining 
years, and many a bashful maiden lent her ear to the 
protestations of eternal affection, which at that time, 
sounded tenfold sweeter as: they flowed from the lips 
of the warlike lover. The shrill fife was playing, 
the drum beating, and amid the jargon of voices, the 
corporal was heard swearing like a trooper, in order 
to keep up the dignity of his station. The little 
bandy-legged drummer beat with uncominon earnest- 
ness; it was uncalled for at the time, and I was at a 
oss to account for his making such a deafening noise, 
when.I perceived a shrewish dpoking beldame at his 
elbow, whose shrill voice satisfied me that he would 
‘ind comparative tranquility in the field of battle, to 
veing within its appalling influence. The fifer out 
ot compassion, lent the aid of his shrill music to re- 
lieve his friend from this last unpleasant lecture. 

Removed from the crowd, I observed a young man, 
an officer of the corps, in conversation with a young 
woman, who did not strive to conceal her sorrow on 
the occasion. Health, beauty and innocence were 
strongly depicted in her countenance, and her rustic 
garb concealed a form, even thus decorated, far more 
attractive than many who move for a season the con- 
‘tellation of a ball-room, and imagine they have at- 
tained the extent of worldly ambition. The young 
man’s face was animated, yet in the enthusiasm of 
the moment, he could not conceal the sadness of his 

heart, while gazing on the lovely being standing in 
‘ears beside him; the order was given to march; he 
embraced her, imprinted a fervent kiss upon her pale 
‘orehead, placed her in the arms of an aged woman, 
who stood hard by, and hurried to the.ranks. "The. 
soldiers left the village followed by a troop of little 
urchins, who were either pleased with the parade, or 
Were desirous of prolonging the melancholy moment 
of separating from a parent or brother. ‘The women 


remained in the street watching them as they slowly 


ascended the mountain path until they were out of 
sight, and then returned to their lonely cottages: one 
only lingered on the spot until the last sound of the 
distant drum was no longer repeated by the echo of 
the mountains. 


woman just mentioned, who informed me that her 
name was Luey Gray, the only child of a poor widow, 
/who in former days had been in more prosperous cir- 
cumstances: that she had been betrothed to Hugh 
Cameron, the young soldier, from their childhood, 
and that their nuptials were to have been celebrated 
ina few weeks, but as he was draughted for the fron- 
tiers, prudence obliged them to postpone the ceremo- 
ny until the campaign should be over. 

Mine host was as loquacious as most village land- 
lords, and as he was familiar with the life, birth, and 
parentage of, every individual] in the village, it was 
not long before I received a full account of the young 
officer, who, to use the narrator’s own words, “ had 
gained the good will of all the gray heads and green 
hearts on that side of the Blue Mountain.” 

Hugh Cameron dad been protected from his infan+ 
cy by his grandmother, who was a native of the 
Highlands of Scotland, and whose mind was strongly 


imbued with the numerous superstitions of the uned- 


‘ucated of her country. He was the child of -her on- 
ly daughter, who had fallen 4 victim to unlimited con- 
fidence in him she loved, and finally expiated her of 
fence by a broken heart. Hugh svon learnt the his- 
tory of his mother’s shame from his playmates, who 
upon the slightest offence would remind him of it, in 
derision, for man appears determined most religiously 
to adhere to the law, as laid down in Deuteronomy, 
where it is written, that the unfortunate in birth, 
“even to his tenth generation, shall not enter into 
the congregation of the Lord.” <3 

_ The taunts of his school-mates, preyed upon the 
mind of the boy; he avoided them and sought seclu- 
sion. What time was allowed from study, was pass- 
ed in the deepest recesses of the mountain, or.on the 
giddy precipice, where the eagle made his eyry. Of- 
ten was he seen by the astonished villagers, appa- 
rently hanging in mid air, by some projecting rock, 
hitherto untrodden by mortal foot, shouting with joy 
at the affrighted birds of prey, as they wildly dashed 
in circling flight around his head. They had nothing 
toggear from the approach of the daring boy, for his 
was not a heart, wantonly to inflict a wound upon 
the hymblest of God’s creatures. His feelings were 
acute, and his imagination vivid. For hours he 
would listen to the tales of his grandmother, of war- 
locks, witchcraft, omens, and prognostics of death. 
With her, not a breeze agitated the woods or the 
river; not a drop of rain fell, nor an insect moved, 
but for-a special purpose. . He never became weary 
of listening to her, nor,she of relating, the wonderful 
legends with which her mind was stored. 

_The village schoolmaster was also every way cal- 
culated to give a freshness of colouring to the rude 
narratives of the old crone, and increase.their fasci- 
nation with the semblance of reality. . He had lived 
long andseen much of the world: a Hungarian, a 
classical scholar and fond of that lore which too fre- 
quently destroys the worldly hopes, and,enervates the 
mind of the possessor. He fed on thriftless -verse 
until his mind sickened at the realities of life. His 
reading had been various and profound, but that 
which was speculative and visionary, possessed more 
charms for his mind, than that vghich partook of 
earthly matter. He was an aceomfished musici 
and many time at midnight was his sélitary flu 
-heard in the deep recesses of the mountain, and on 
the surface of the river. | | 


He was an insolated man, and imagined no earthly 
being possessed a feeling in unison with his own. 
When he discovered the wildness and delicate tex- 
ture of his pupil’s mind, they became almost insepar- 
able companions. The youth improved rapidly un- 


I inquired of the innkeeper concerning the ecangit aie his guidance, not only in literature and music, 


but in the facility of creating theories, which, at the 
time-they expanded and enlarged his mind,’involved 
it in an ocean of difficulty and doubt, without a com- 
pass to guide it to a haven. - 

With years the feelings of the youth became more 
sensibly alive to the charms of nature. For hours he 
would contemplate the rolling river, and as wave suc- 
ceeded wave, the Hungarian would discover some 
analogy to human life, which served to illustrate his 
visionary theories. The hollow moan cf' the forest, 
at midnight,-which foretold the coming storm, was 
music to their ears, and those hours which the wea- 
ried villagers devoted to repose, were passed by the 
old man and his pupil in gazing at the stars. The 
Hungarian fancied he had ascertained the star of his 
nativity, and for years whenever visible, he regular- 
ly rose at the hour of twelve, to ngte.its station in 
the heavens. He had made his calculations and pre- 


time to his pupil, who, though a convert to his opin- 
ions, and fearful that the prediction would be verified, 
treated it lightly, and. endeavoured to remove the 
impression from his mind. The attempt was fruit- 
less. ‘The hight preceding his death, at the hour of 
twelve, he called.at Hugh’ Cameron’s cottage, awoke 
him, and they proceeded to the grave-yard together 
in silence, for the Hungarian’s mind was so engrossed 
with thought, that Hugh did not venture to break the 
chain of reflection. .. | 

“They paused beneath the tall cypress that stood 
in the eastern corner of the yard: the old man exam- 
ined the position of the star upon whose movements, 
he said depended his destiny, and then turning to 


his companion, added— | 

“ It.is.a weakness to feel any concern about the 
disposition of the body when life is extinct, for 
though the dust of which this frail tenement is com- 
posed, be scattered fo the four corners of the earth, 
there is that magnetism inseparable from each parti- 
cle which at one day will cause re-union; yet it 1s nat- 
ural that the mind at parting from the body, should 


often nrarked spots where I fancied the sleep of the 
dead would be more undisturbed than in others; and 
this is one of them. I make but one request; when 
the few sands which yet linger of my life are run, see 
that my remains be decently interred beneath this 
cypress tree. This is all I ask of you in this world.” 

Hugh replied that he hoped he would five long, 
to command many a service of a less melancholy 
nature. 


see that star; it is already low in the west, and its 
rays are fitfuleand feeble. When the first gray light 
of the morning shall have extinguished it, my light 
will also be extinguished. I have predicted it for 
years, and at this moment there are too many omens 
concurring to leave a doubt. of the accuracy of my 
calculation. At times the mind is so delicately at- 
tuned as to shrink instinctively from unseen ap- 
proaching danger, without the slightest sound or 
touch to communicate it to the outward senses, and 
such is the present state of my feelings. My life has 
been a long one; not altogether unprofitably, and I 
humbly trust, harmlessly spent. “My basket and my 
store’ are not quite empty, and to you I bequeath the 


leanings of my life. Among my papers you will 
d one to this effect. I-have not -much to leave, 


but what little there is will be of consequence to one 
whose mind is constituted like yours.” He struck 
is cane into the earth, and added; ‘“‘ Remember this 
spot, Hugh Cameron; here let my head lie. Come, 
my last request is made.” 
| [To be continued.} 


dicted the day of his death. He communicated the © 


feel some interest in its future destiny, and I have’ 


The old man continued in a solemn tone; “ Do you. 


. 
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ORIGINAL. 


the Philadelphia Album. ] 
To 


‘¢ And still to love, though press’d with ill, 
Witt me is to be lovely still.”—Cowrer. 


Our love has been no summer flower, - 
For joys bright chaplet braided; 

Drooping, when tempests darkly lower 
By grief’s bleak winter faded. 


We have not loved, as those who plight 
Their troth in sunny weather, » 


While leaves are green, and skies are bright | 
To tread life’s path together. 


[For 


But we have loved, as those who tread, 
The thorny path of sorrow,— 

With clouds o’ercast, and cause to dread 
Yet deeper gloom to-morrow. 


- ‘That thorny path, those cloudy skies 
Have drawn our spirits nearer, 
And rendered us by holier ties 
Each to the other dearer. 


Love born in hours of joy and mirth, 
With mirth and joy may perish; 

‘That to which darker days gave birth 
Still more and more we cherish! 


.{tlooks beyond the storms of time, 
Through death’s dim shadowy portal; 

Made by adversity sublime, 

. By faith and hope, immortal! 


Then let the changing world frown on, 
And fortune still deceive us, 

We have, to rest our hearts ypon 
A hope that will not leave us! 


And this will bear our spirits up 
Above each stormy billow, 

Can sweeten sorrow’s bitterest cup, 
And smooth care’s thorniest pillow! © 


When gentle breezes sweetly blow, 
And cloudless skies are beaming—— 
The light barque o'er the waves may go 
With her gay pennons streaming. 


But well the mariner can tell, 
- Should rude winds lash the ocean, ° 
_A steadier ship must brave the swell 
Ofsea and air’s commotion! 


And think ye, when its strength he’d proved 
storms, he'd leave it ever! 
Nay, thus, those who have truly loved 
Will love through all, forever! | 
ELLA. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 


CHANGES, 
Where is the smile—the festal sinile, 


Which lit the,calm and joyous sky, 
While sumyner’s tones the ear beguile 
With all their hidden melody? 
The clouds are gathering; dark and dun, 
manya lone andsombrous fold, 
"Where late hath shone the expiring sun 
In skies of sapphire and of gold! 


Where ig the song—the early song 
Of birds, whose rich tones thrilledin heaven 
When spring laughed out the vales among, 
And flowers to glade and glen were given: 
Where hath the charms of gladness flown 
Which woke upon the listening ear, 
Ere summer’s smiling skies were gone, — 
Ere leaves were pale, and flowers were sere? 


Where is the rainbow-wreath of love, 
Which Shone upon joy’s sunny hrow 
When heaven was nought but smiles ‘above, 
And time passed on with gentle flow? 
Where are the hops, that oft up-sprung 
Like roses, in the aspiring breast,. 
When peace her lay of pladness sung, 
Ere her fond dreams had sunk to rest! 


Ask of the sad and mournful tone, 
' Which dwells in the autumnal gale— 


: Where did those golden hours depart?— 


Ask of the birds whose notes have flown 
Whose chaunt hath passed from hill and vale! 
Ask of this lone and cheerless heart, 
Of the cold lapse of faded yeats: 
Which passed for sadness and for tears! 
W.G.C. 


\ \ 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1827. 


THE ATLANTIC SOUVENIR, 

This beautiful annuary for 1828 surpasses in 
point of literary excellence and elegant em- 
bellishments any of the former numbers. © We 
noticed the names of seventy contributors, 
all, with the exception of one (Mrs. Hemans) 
native writers, and among them some of the 
best which this country has ever produced. 
The engravings are conceived and executed in 
a most creditable manner, the paper is excel- 
lent and the typographical department stich as 
cannot fail to please the most fastidous bro- 
ther of Franklin. In point of literary merit 
and beauty of composition, the prose articles 
contained in this volume are superior to the 
poetry. In the productions of Percival, we 
discover nothing remarkable, and even our fa- 
vourite bard Mr. Willis, appears to have 
written the article headed Vigils, too hastily 
to have rendered it worthy to draw forth 
much’ admiration from the readers of the 
Souvenir. There are some among the smaller 
noems.contained in this work which the dis- 
cretion of the editor should not have admitted. 
We presume they gained insertion by the in- 
fluence of their author’s friends, but in a work 
ofthis nature, where the character of our na- 
tional writers is held forth for animadversion 
and scrutiny, the utmost deliberation and the 


most refined taste should be exercised by the 
selectof. 


following specimens to prove the justice of 
our observations. 


‘Why poor heart so ceaseless languish, 
Why with such distresses smart, 
Nought alleviates thy anguish, 
What afflicts thee so poor heart. 
Heart I comprehend not wrongly . 
Thou a captive art confest, 
Near Eliza thou beat’st strongly 
As thou’dst leap unto her breast.” 


The above is an address “tomy Heart,” by an 


| anonymous contributor, and we think it well 


for his reputation that he is so. The lines to 
Clara, by R. should also have been omitted.— 
They possess neither rhythm, music, nor mea- 
sure. Our readers may judge for themselves 
by perusing the subjoined commencing stan- 


“T’ll think of thee and music; for I know 
Thou’rt fond of both. Thyself 

_Thou surely lov’st, since thou dost strive 

To make that self’ so good; nor think I flatter 

If t invoke thy oft delighted ear 


To prove how dearly thou may’st love the 

“latter! 

These miserable contributions,* with a few 
of a similar character, are like blots on the fair 
face of this beautiful offering. The poetry by 
W. G. C. Charles W. Thomson, James M’- 
Henry, Mrs. Sigourney,H. W. Longfellow, H. 
Pickering, and several other excellent writers, 
dees credit to the country. Our limits will 
not permit usto enter so fully into the merits 
of the prose contributions as we would desire. 
“Heaven and Eafth” is a well wri 
and proves it@gauthor to po 
nary qualificatio for this species of compo- 
sition. Vacation,” by Roy, is full of vi- 


article, 
ordi- 


vacity and pith. We think howéver, he might 


| have rendered it more interesting and less af- 
fected. ** Prediction,” by Richard Penn Smith, 
will be found on our socond page. 


The latter 
portion of this tale is particularly to our taste, 
and. its general merits are such as to elicit 
much commendation, The story of “Virginia” 
is deeply imbued with interest and feeling.—- 
‘“* The Poet’s Tale,” by Mr. Paulding, is pro- 
bably the begt in the volume, and possesses all 


the characteristics of that writer’s pleasing ; 


style. ° We reaal it with attention, and derived 
much gratification from its perusal. ‘Cobus 


| Yerks,” by the same author, is not so happy.— 


“The Apologues” of Mr. Horwitz, are not 


without their excellence, and the * Recollec- 


tions of a Solitary Traveller,” will be read 
with advaftage. We now come to the tw® 
longest tales. in this volume. The first is en- 
titled “* The West Indian,” and is written by 
the gifted author of Hobomok. All who have 
perused the contributions which appeared in 


the-former annuary from the same hand, will 
be anxious to enjoy thistale. It is beautifully 
written and deeply interesting, and of itself 
would repay the reader for the time and atten- 
tion bestowed upon the few inferior articles 
“ The Rifle,” by the 
author of Leisure Hours at Sea, closes the 
prosaic pages of the volume, It is a good story 


contained in this work. 


and well told. 
Asa Christmas or New-year’s offering, we 
know of nothing that could so usefully and ap- 


propriately answer the wishes of our young 
It contains 
some of the choicest specimens of American 
Literature, and whilst it will answer as the 
memento of friendship and affection, it will] 
usefully employ the leisure hours of many a 


friends as the Atlantic Souvenir. 


winter’s evening. 


POSTHUMOUS FAME. | 


It is surprising to observe with what avidi- 
ty many men pirsue any object however re- 
mote the attainment of which is calculated to 
ensure their names an earthly immortality.— 
The miser’s pursuit of wealth is not half so 


deeply imbued with passionate enthusiasm, Or 


We do not wish to be hypercriticalTconsecrated to idolatry, as the infatuating 
jupon this occasion, and will only quote the 


dream of this aspiration. All the human af- 
fections and bonds of fellowship between man 
and’man become subservient to its overwhelm- 
ing influenee. It is not a search after happiness, 
for if the enjoyment derivable from its autici- 
pated attainment is equivalent to the wordly 
feeling which bears that appellation, there is 
an indefinable and peculiadisposition of the 
the mind which is connected with this “long- 
ing after immortality,” and can be gratified by 
nothing else than its Possession. Therefore 
it is singular that men should sacrifice their 
existing enjoyments to a dream that can only 


be adequately realized when they are void of 


their natural perceptions, the consummation 
of which will never add one iota to their exist- 
ance in another worlid.. It is certain that there 


have been many whose names in this age are 
verdantly cherished, who, reaped a portion of 


their eminence whilst running their earthiy 
career. Of such however, we do not speak; 
but allude to those only who would prefer a 
future celebrity to present pleasures. This 
class of beings is numerous, aud although few 
ever arrive at the summit of their wishes in 
this particular, the struggle seldom ends but 
with the termination of their lives or the total 
enfeeblement of their faculties. To those 
who have no pretensions to authorship, or who 
are not situated in a public capacity in life, it 
may seem singular and questionable that there 
really exist beings who would sacrificé all the 
pleasure of friendship and affection, family and 
friends, to their thirst for fame. Yet it is 
no less true, and this truth might be ilhistra- 
ted by adducing the characters of Cromwell 
and Napoleon, with a host of- others whose 
lives as recorded upon the pages of history, 


are. surrounded with wonder and jnterest.— 


Whether the pursuit of fame is so.daudable an 
employment as the searchafter happiness it is 
scarcely necessary to ingfiire. With the for. 
‘mer, Vicious conduct has an almost equivalent 
influence with virtuous, but with the latter ob- 
ject in view, the principles of honesty and jus- 
tice are necessarily of the utmost importance 
in its acquisition. Contentment, says the phi- 
losopher, is the secret of wordly happiness, 
and it is as impossible for the ambitious man to 
be contented, as for the slave by transmission 
to appreciate the blessings of liberty. There 
is no ambition so devotedly overpowering be- 
yond all other earthly passions as that or fu- 
ture immortality, because its accomplishment 
is the most difficult, and the requirements for 
that accomplishmeut of a nature invaluable to 
its votary. There is more felicity at all times 
to be found among the poor.and humble in 
life than the, proud, wealthy and aspiring.— 
Yet if all mankind were humble and unpre- 
tending, the progress of arts and refinement 
would be materially, checked. Competition 
and rivalry in intellectual products, is of the 
most important service to human nature, and 
nothing has contributed so much to the deve- 
lopement of the human powers as penury and 
misfortune. Thetemperament of genius is na- 
turally indolent, and the faculties of the mind 
will easily stagnate by continued indulgences 
in idleness, or become depraved and weaken- 
ed by sensuality and dissipation. On examin- 
ing intothe causes which have produced the 
most celebrated productions in all languages 
they can generally be traced to want or mis- 
fortune, consequently it is not those who seek 
most ardently for celebrity in after times, 
whose names become surrounded by an im- 
perishable wreath of glory. Accident or ra- 
tea an overruling and inscrutible destiny 


| 


eems to have-been connected most important- 
ly with the elucidation of genius. Mariy emi- 
nent authors have written thelr best works 
whilst undergoing the penalty of solitary con- 
finement, or on being incensed at the mal- 
treatment of the world. Others have produced 
their choicest productions in ‘consequence of 
disappointed ambition or unreciprocated affec- 
tion. Don Quixote, by Cervantes and the Vi- 
car of Wakefield, by Goldsmith, were written 
under particularly disagreeable emergencies. 
Doctor Johnson became an author for bread, 
Milton sold his Paradise Lost for less than 
twenty pounds—Butler composed his Hudi- 
bras. asa gatire upon the times—Petrarch’s 
choicest sdunets were those addressed to Lau- 
ra—Sappho’s inspiration was caught from 
the romance of her fond feelings—Byron’s 
English Bards was written im retribution for 
the wrongs of self-willed critics; and in short 
almost every production of celebrity can be 
traced to a cause similar to those enumerated, 
which plainly testifies the truth of the obser- 
vation, that misfortune and penury are more 
conducive to [the expansion of the mind than 
wealth and worldly enjoyment. The deepe' 
aman is interested personally in the subject 
he chooses as the theme of an essay, the more 
accurately can he define its relative influeuce 
upon his fellow creatures. Human nature | 
precisely the same in all cases in its prim! 
state; the difference in character and disposi 
tion is an after effect, produced entirely by 
habit and education. The passions as well 48 
the principles of man, grow up in his nature 
unconsciously to himself, and without his or 
the most’ careful observers being acquainted 
with the springs which actuatethem. Yet we 
fully believe him to be the creature of circum- 
stances, and in most cases (for there are some 
exceptions) the difference in mind is as we! 
the effeet of early associations as is the diffe 
rence in disposition. According to this theo- 
ry, the passion of ambition would, like all his 
other pas8ions, be acquired or constituted bY 
the circumstances and events of life. We 
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therefore conceive the search after posthu- 
mous fame without any reference to worldly 
happiness, an infatuation completely deluding 
tothe senses ofits votary,and most frequently 
entailed upon the names of those whose dreams 
of celebrity were circuntscribed withim the 
limits of their own lives.” 


UNMANLINESS.”* 
There is a heartless and shameful practice 
frequently resorted to among those who as- 
sume to themselves the names of men, for the 


indulgence of spleen occasioned by petty xt 


mestic quarrels. We allude to that of the 
husband advertising the wife, and forbidding 
all pérsons to repose anyconfidence in her whom 
he has sworn to love and protect whilst life 
shall warm his bosom. We should think it 
quite sufficient pain and degredation that a 
woman be compelled to leave her husband 
without the distressing circumstances being 
announced in the public prints with all 
the malignant features of revenge and ha- 
tred accompanying the communication. In 
most cases it is her unhappy lot to becom- 
pelled to the pursuit of this dreadful course in 
consequence of the maltreatment of him who 
has vowed to support and protect her; it is 


. therefore, a most pitiful aggravation of her 


misery to be thus pointed out and held up to 
the animadversion and slanders of the tattling 
and evil disposed. In some cases jg is true, 
that the wife is equally guilty with the hus- 
band, but for the honour and delicacy of the 
female character, as well as for that immuta- 
bility in her affections for which she is pecuii- 
arly designed, we hope that this is seldom the 
case: We have been led to these remarks by 
perusing the answer to an advertisement of 
the kind adluded to above which recently ap- 
peared in the Baltimore Patriot. . It runs thus 
—‘The writer of this has seen with sorrow a 
piece in the Patriot, by Dr. Tulle, in which he 
warns all persons from trusting his wife &c. 
| could oniy say to thos? who have read that 
notice, to call at No. 13, St. Pauls street, | 
where Mrs. Tulle may be seen, and if she has 
strength, to do it, will tell them that the heart 
broken and early death to which she is fast ap- 
proaching, proceeds from the cruelty of ‘her 
unfortunate husband, who seems now to finish 
all by advertising her.” 

Such is the brief and degraded picture given 
of a professional character. If true, and we 
have no reason to doubt it, a being that is so 
lost to all sense of feeling and honour, should, 
be despised and contemned by every rank of 
society, from the beggar tothe prince. There 
is no species of depravity which is so dark and 
horrible as that which renders a yeung confi- 
ding, and soul devoted woman, the victim to a 
monster’s unholy and revolting outrages. 


‘THE CANAL. 


An impression has gone abroad among our 
western farmers, that the completion of the 
Pennsylvania canal will contribute materially 
to cheapen the prices of produce. This is a 
mistaken opinion entirely. AJthough the fa- 
cilities for communicating with the commer- 
c:al towns will be greater, the demand will also 
be proportionebly increased, consequently the 
pricés will not fall. We-can have ample 
proof of this fact by referring to our sister 
state of N. York. The means of communicating 
with the inmost recesses of her inland towns 
have been astonishingly facilitated by the 
medium of canals within the last twenty years. 
Yet this circumstance, instead of declining the 
prices of produce, has only increased the de- 
mand for these articles of domestic growth 
and cultivation, And even admitting that 
there should. be a trifling fall in the general 


corn, oats, at present sell, will not the time 
gained by its conveyance 4o the metropolis of 
commerce, more than counter-balance for ev- 
ery trifling declination caused by an’ abun- 
dance of produce? It certainly will. But the 


Mrs. Wood’s Belvidera, was chaste, natural 
and affecting. On Monday evening this house 
closed for the season, with the benefit of Mr. 
‘and Mrs. Greene. After the cartain fell, Mr. 
‘Cowell came forward and in a neat and fecling 


| The jail in the town of Dover (Del.) was de- 
stroyed by fire last week; it is supposed to have 
‘been set on fire bya person of the name of 
'Solomon Greenley, who made his escape; but 
‘has been retaken; the damage is estimated at 


$7000; the keeper lost property worth $500. 


farmers have not to fear this. No decrease | address, returned his thanks to ‘the Philadel. | ‘A petition has been presented to the Legis- 


will take place. The consumption will be 
greater and the means of conveyance will be 
rendered much easier consequently it should 
be their object to have as many mediums of 
communications establised as possible. 


RAILWAYS, 


Ist inst. proves very clearly the advantages of 
railways over those of canals and national 
roads. Ninety tons can be transported at the 
rate of sixty miles an hour on a railway at 
once, and can be easily constructed in such a 
manner as to permit four carriages to repass 
each other at the same time. This can be ef- 
fected at a much less expense than a canal, 
and possesses double advantages in the num- 
ber of vehicles that may travel. The car- 
riages which might be constructed to pass 
over railways would carry an immense weight 
and could be propelled either by horse or 
steam,power. In England they are rapidly 
extending, many already really existing, whilst 
others are in a state of progression. The 
question as to their intrinsic utility has ceased | 
to be asked, but that of their projection and 
execution will probably be seriously agitated 


by our legislators the forth coming session, | 


and we sincerely hope with success. 


WESTERN IMPROVEMENTS. 


As the taste for literature increases, the im- 
provements in the arts and sciences are cum-. 
mensurately rapid. The state of Ohio is be- 
coming signal in this particular. We have 
already more than once alluded to its unpre- 
cedented increase .in periodicals and the as- 
tonishing success which newspaper literature 
has met within that section of the country 
within a few years past. On looking over the 
last number of the Commonwealth a new heb- 
domedary which has recently been establish- 
ed at Pittsburg, we meet with the following 
notice of public improvements in that neigh- 


f 


bourhood—A paper manufagtory has been es- | 


tablished in an extensive scale; on Grants hill 
anew town has been laid out; many elegant 
buildings have been reared in the town of 
Allegheny—Bayardsville is flourishing beyond 
the most sanguine expectations of its founder. 
Trinity Chureh, in the city has been splendid- 
ly improved, and many public buildings are ina 
state of forwardness, which will add material- 
iy to the appearance of the place. 


THEATRICAL. 


The new Theatre in Chestnut-street is not 


tained the high commendations which were 
lavished on this gentleman’s Romeo: Mr. 
Chapman’s Hamlet on the evening previous, 
was also an excellent performance. He pos- 
sesses many of the requisites for a good actor. 
The gentleman who represented Laertes upon 
the same occasion, went through the part very 
creditably. Miss Jefferson’s singing was ex- 
quisitely fascinating and meritorious. Richard 
the Third was personated on Monday, by Mr. 
Chapman, with considerable success. The 
second and third characters were also well sus- 
tained. 

At the Walnnt-street Theatre on Saturday, 
Venice Preserved was produced under uncom- 
monly attractive circumstauces, for the bene- 
fit of Mr. Cowell. We never witnessed a ful- 
ler house or more superior playing. Mr. Coo- 
per as Pierre, was inimitable. ° Mr. Hamblin as 


A writer in the National Inteligencer, of the | excelled by any theatrical corps in the United 


so well attended as was anticipated. Mr. |. 
Southwell’s Octavian on Saturday, fnlly sus-/ 


pthat there. is no place in the United States 


phia pnblic, for the liberal manner in which his 
experimental establishment has been support- 
ed. He also observed that he had already en- 
tered into such arrangements as would bear 
him out in promising, that on the first of next 
September, such a company should verform in 
that house (after its heing refitted) as is not 


States. He retired amidst thunders of ap- 
plause; and the farce of Nature and Philosophy, 
concluded the entertainments of the evening. 
Mrs, Greene performed the part of Colin to 
the life. Mr. Pierson, late of the Chestnut- 
street Theatre, accompanies Mr. Cowell to 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Forrest is playing in Boston. 

Mrs. Duff took a benefit at Boston on Satur- 
day Evening last. 

The Signorina sailed for France on Thurs- 
day last. 


Notices. 


A new edition of The Pleasures of Friend- 
ship,” gs about to be put to press, by the enter- 
prising Mr. Grigg, of this city, This will make 
the fourth edition of this excellent poem, a cir- 
cumstance which speaks “ trumpet tongued” 
as to its merits. 

Mr. Edmund Morris will issue the first num- 
ber of the “ Mechanics Gazette,” on Saturday 
next. From the resources and indefatigable’ 
perseverance which this gentleman possesses, | 
we are confident that he will render the Gazette 
a usefuland deserving paper. 

The first number of “ The Iris or Masonic 
Magazine,” has been received. It is well | 
printed on good paper at No. 9. Merchants’ | 
Exchange, New York, and will contaia much 
interesting information on various subjects 
connected with Masonry. 

Frederick S. Hill, Esq. editor of the Lyceum 
has become junior editor of the Boston States- 
man. 

«“ A history of Literature,” bya Tennessean, 
hasappeared. It is well spoken of. 

‘The Token;” published by Mr. Goodrich 
of Boston, is out-in beautiful style. 

& new edition of Mignet’s History has been 
published in New York. 

The New Jersey Patriot has been discontin- 
ued for want of patronage. 

‘© The Students’ Album,” a semi-monthly, 
formerly published at Schenectady has been 
stopped for want of patronage. 

Mr. West of London bas a tale in press en- 
titled Old Fashioned Notions.” 

‘Hope Leslie,” has been republished in En- 
gland. It well deserves such notice, and is not 
unworthy the pen of any foreign author. 


2. 


SUMMARY. 


A serious fire took place on Sunday evening 
last in Clever Alley. Several houses were 
consumed. Mr. Jeiferson, of the theatre, is 
entitled to the warmest thanks of the different 
hose and engine companies, for his politeness 
in offering them refreshments on the occasion, 
The members of the Fame hose compauy, ex- 
erted themselves in a surprising manner for 
the suppression of the flames. 


The following courts were all sitting at the 
same time during tne present week, viz. the 
court of Chancery, the court of Errors, the Su- 
preme court, the United States court, the Cis¢uit 
ceurt, and the court of Couwmon Pleas; fine 
times for the lawyers. 


The St. Louis (Miss.) Republican states, 


where methanics of every description are so 
much in demand as in St. Louis. ; 


A gentleman who was in Paris about six 
weeks ago, states that Mr. Sykes (formerly of 
the New York Cofiee house) was then in that 
city, living in very handsone style. 


Aj meeting of the citizens of Buffalo has 


Jaffier, outdid our most sanguine expectations. 


ratio of prices at which our flour, wheat, rye, 


This gentleman is truly a very splendid actor?) town. 


been called to petition for a new bank in that 


| lature of New Jersey for a law to authorize the 


, construction of a steam boat canal across Ber- 
gen neck. 


| The Nantucket Journal states that an order 
has been received from England for thirty 


| thousand harrels of oil. 


"A farmer in Louisville, Lawrence county, 
.N. Y. has harvested this year more than 600 
acres of produce, of which 200 were wheat, 100 
rye, 80 corn, 50 potatoes, 60 oats, 30 peas, &c. 
the same farmer has 100 horses which he is 
raising for market. 


A mercurial or quick silver mine has been 
discovered on Cop’s Hill, Béston, which is the 
only one ever discovered in this country; glo- 
bules have been found about three feet below 
the surface, from one fourth of an inch in dia- 
meter to the size of a pin’s head, 


At Charleston (S. C.) there were fourteen 
deaths between the 14th and 21st Oct., among 
them were one of 80, one of 85, and one of 105. 
years. 
A St. John (N. B.) paper states, that the 
British mail packets are in future to come di- 
rect to Halifax. 


The extensive academy of the late Lewis 
Bancel, at Broomingdale, was burnt on thé 
night of the 24th ult. some of the furniture was 
saved. | 


The Parliament of Great Britain, it was re 

ported, was assembled in November. | 

’ The original whig club chair, was sold on 
the 29th ult. at the Crown and Anchor tavern 
in the Strand. It was put up by Cobbet at 8d. 
and knocked down for 45 guineas--a curious 
coincidence with Wilkes’ celebrated number45. 
Accounts from Greece by'way of Trieste state 
that the Greek ships of war, except Lord Coch- 
rane’s division, were dismantied. A loan of 
20,000 talaris had been obtained by Lord 
Cochrane fromthe primates of Hydra and 
Spezzia. 

The King has. approved of the appointment 
of Mr. Reuben Harvey, as American Consul at 
Cork. 

A private letter from Smyrna, of Aug. 20, 
affirms that Ibrahim Pacha had landed at Hy- 
dra.--Vice Admiral Sir Edward Coddington, 
andsAdmiral De Rigney had sailed suddenly, 
supposed for Hydra. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Henriqueta’s’’ beautiful poem shall appear 
inour next. We will be pleased to hear from 
her frequently. 

Timoleon’s” parody cannot appear. It is 
much inferior to the article it attea:pts to ridi- 
cule. 

The specimen of “ Rideo’s” poetry which we 
have received is not quite so beautiful im our 
estimation as he appears to think it. Several 
interesting and meritorious contributions re- 
ceived since our last shall be attended to. 


MARRIAGES. 


At Sweedsborough, N. J. on Sunday eve- 
ning last, by the Rev. Mr. Good, Mr. George 
Earnest, of this Miss Martha H. Wile 
kins, of tlie former place. 

On Thursday Evening last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. James Calely, to Mrs. Mar- 


aret Orr, both of this eity. 
J On the same evening, Robert Owen Whar- 


ton. Esq. to Miss Cherlott? W. daughter of 
ve, 

the 26th Westerly, 1. Mr. 

Thomas P. Stanton, Merchant of Philadel- 

phia, to Miss Martha, daughter of Rowse 

Babcock, Esq. of the former place. 

In Easton, Mr. Samuel Innis, Jr. editor of 

the Pennsylvania Argus, to Miss Elizabeth 

Nutgressor, both of that borough. 

DEATHS. 


‘On Sunday last, Mr. Evan Peters, aged 57 


the same day, Mr. Andrew Byerly. 


On the same day, Mrs. Patience Fell, aged 
21 years. 

* In the city of Trenton, N. J. on Thursday 
evening last, Buelah, consort of Samuel 
Paxon. 

At Washington City, on Friday last, Henry 


Dougherty, aged about 20 years. 
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Ny Hra Z 
LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. _|him, almost from their first acquaintance. Yet his || Caroline cduld no longer conceal that grief which was 


situation was evidently such as to preclude all idea 
of an immediate marriage; and to this cause Caroline 
imputed his never mentioning to her the love which 
appeared in all his actions, and his not seeking a re- 
newal of their intercourse when she returned to her 


mother’s house. 
After a separation of some months, they again met, 


and Etherton, no longer. swayed by prudence, if that, 
indeed, had ever influenced his conduct, and by pro- 
cle’s in a populous city.—Caroline’ had frequently fessing the most fervent attachment, drew from Car- 
been on similar visits, but never returned with a hea- oline a confession of her love. Etherton stg not a 
vy heart till now,—on the contrary, all had hitherto welcome visitor at the house of Caroline's uncle; 
been joyful anticipation and affectionate pleasure, there were no specific charges against him, yet the 
when returning to the home of her childhood, and to old gentleman feared his too insmuating address and 
a mother wltom.she fondly loved. The meeting with||*PPe@rance might render him a dangerous object, 
her young companions and old friends, had been a when his total want of fortune was considered. Car- 
source of the truest pleasure after these little ab-||Olime despised the cold maxims of wordly caution, 
sences; and was enjoyed nearly as much in anticipa- (and what female who truly loves, does not?) she to- 
tion as in the-reality,—but now she felt that she was tally forgot that there is a certain degree of prudence 
ungrateful tothe friends who prized her so highly, which ought always to direct our conduct, even when 
for she returned to them reluctantly, and with feelings || !Pe™0Us love asserts his dominion.—Etherton con- 
but ill prepared for a joyful meeting. Caroline sigh- fessed it was impossible for him to marry, and equal- 


hurrying her, an interesting victim to an early tomb. 
It was in vain that her mother entreated her confi- 
dence: she suspected that an unfortunate, perhaps 
unrequited ‘attachment, was the cause of her melan- 
|choly; and she promised all that the most indulgent 
tenderness could grant, if her unhappy child would 
confide to her the secret which was destroying her, 
and tearing her, in her youth, and innocence and 
beauty, from all the cheerful scenes of life and hope. 
Caroline though agonized by her mother’s sorrow and 
supplications; still believed her promise too sacred to 
be violated.—She determined to die a martyr to Her 
constancy, rather than break one promise to him, 
whom, though believing faitliless and ungrateful, she 
still adored.—Six months had passed since Caroline’s 
return home, and still no intelligence came of Ether- 
ton; when accident discovered to her mother a letter 
which the-unhappy girl had written as a last resource 
to a female friend, entreating her to cause strict en- 

uiries to be made concerning him, and if possible to 
trace him.—Pride and sense of injury, h@d given way 
before the overwhelming misery which his silence and 


“* Unstudied thoughts, and brief remarks are here, 
Critics approach not—friends we need not fear.” 


= 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
CAROLINE HUNTLY. 
The carriage rolled rapidly along that was ¢onvey- 
ing Caroline Huntly to the arms of her expecting 


friends, to the embraces of an affectionate mother, af- 
ter an absence of several months, on a visit to her un- 


—~ 


fa ed deeply when she reflected that she had,for the first || !¥ impossible to live without his Caroline. Woman appareut ‘desertion occasioned—she wished but to y 
fl time, a source of uneasiness which she must endea-||!8 ever prone to believe what she most wishes; and|/trace him, release him from his bonds, forgive him, | 
| 4 P breast had till now been the repository of all her joys she felt, that without his love, life could have no} terms, and containing no-acknowledgement of their ; 


charms for her.—In the fervour of her romautic pas- 
had hitherto assailed her young and guileless heart) sion she was willing to reliaquish, for his sake, all the 


consequently she .could be ill at ease when called || ght prospects of the future; and she felt a pride in 
upon, as usual, by her mother, to give an account of showing to him what sacrifices the soul of woman 


marriage, afforded the anxious mother a clue to the i 
misery of her child, and she determined to wave all 
considerations for the sake of her peace—to her bro- 
ther, as the most proper person to make the necessa- pe 


.and sorrows, (if sorrows they might be called, which 


i all the little incidents, which had occurred during is capable for the object of her affection. A clandes- ry enquiries, she immediately wrote-—Etherton was m 

ie their short-separation; and when her mother hasten: || *2¢ marriage was the consequence of this confession: || at length traced to the retirement whither misfortune la 

ed with smiles of joy to meet her beloved child, slie For Etherton’s pride would not permit him (as he as-|/and false pride had driven him; “an unexpected cala- 
was surprized and pained at seeing her evidently la- sured Caroline) to solicit her hand of her mother, mity had overwhelmed him in distress, and his poig- °F 
bouring under a depression of spirits, which not even whlie his circumstances were such as to give we his || nant feelings and mistaken tenderness, had determin- ss 
the first glad moments of meeting could disguise:, she — the appearance of a ye and he wished | ed him to hide his misery from all eyes, even from : oa 
however forbore questioning her as to the cause of||'® bind her by ties, which would be indissoluble, as |/ those of his devoted Caroline,—his pride had met its thi 
her pale cheek, and altered eye, after Caroline had he feared some other aspirant to her love, might de-|| punishment, for he had suffered scarcely less than she : 
assured her that the appearance of langour did not || PlV° him of her, should he trust solely to her con-}/whom he thus doomed to hopeless anguish.—Suffice } 
proceed from ildness, but merely. from fatigue, judging stancy. Misled by these arguments, and blinded by |/ it to say, that the generosity and tenderness of Caro- his 
that if any cause of uneasiness existed in the heart of affection, Caroline became the bride of Etherton, line’s mother, soon drew him from his concealment, wil 
Caroline, she would as usual seek advice and conso- || nding herself by a solemn promise, never to reveal |/ he came, overwhelmed with contrition, to expiate his Be: 
lation from that source, which never yet had failed their marriage, tll authorised by himeelf.—No con-|/ fault, and save, if posssible, his Caroline from his mis- Be. 
her, the affection of her parent. But Mrs. Huntly gratilating friends witnessed this aang pao union. |; guided conduct.—A rash passion had hurried them Be 
waited in vain, for the moment of confidence never|| N° smiles of joy awaited the agitated bride-groom,||both into error. Pride and false notions of .honour : "7 
came, and yet she could not avoid observing that Car-|| tears were the only greeting when, they met; tears|/had nearly destroyed the existence of both; but their » *P 
oline’s uneasiness seemed to acquire the character of marked their almost immediate separation, for Caro-|| errors were forgiven by indulgent affection, and ex- 
a deep rooted sorrow, and that she evidently labour-||2¢ WS recalled home on the day succeeding their)| perience had taught them a lesson never to be for- Bch 
ed to appear cheerful. This was a severe affliction union.—It was not till then, that she felt the full mag- gotten.—Caroline recovered to strength and happi- : 
to the heart of a parent who had hitherto seen little'||Ritude of the error she had committed. Her fears |/ness—and Etherton with grateful tenderness, strove E Le 
else than smiles and sunshine in the face of her child, ||2¢ @nxiety were redoubled when week after week ||to make amends for all the past—and be it recorded .- % 
who had hung with transport upon the gay salliée of passed away, without bringing her any intelligence that at least one female was constant—and one lover : wi 
her innocent mirth, and watched the light and grace- of Etherton, he was to have visited her as a friend, in|| erateful. : a. H. M. = lor 


the house of her mother, but he came not;—Caroline’s = iin 


ful movements of her sylphlike form, with delighted 


fondness: She at length resolved to question Caro- 


health and: spirits declined—the bright bloom of her 


\ THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


line as to the cause of her evident sorrow, but re-||Cheek was gone,—and to thé anxious inquiries of her In eastern lands they talk in flowers, ett 
ceived only assurances that there was no for ||mother concerning her health, she could only give Ape tall gations lovee 
cause for Her | Ethert Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers, 
uneasiness, Which proceeded merely from accidental || *nswers.—Her letters to Etherton On its leaves a mystic language bears. 
depression of spirits; and as inquiry evid ently dis- unanswered—and her fears nearly deprived her of The rose is:the sige of joy and love, ly 
tressed her, she forbore further to notice a dejection || *°@80™ at length her conscious heart summoned re- Touts bibahing love in its cortost dawn; S Si 
i n i that suits t tle d , 
hich could not fail to. create extreme pain. Caro- solution to make indirect inquiries concerning him, of Er 
ine’s unhappiness was not.imaginary, it was doubly some of her friends in the city.—The answers they ; 5 hap ® th; 
painful, because caused by her own imprudence, and||Teturned were such as to overwheim her with new "Pure asa heart in its netive heaven; 
acquired new force from concealment. Two years anguish—Etherton had not been seen among them for Fame’s bright star, and glory's swell, of 
previous to this time, Caroline had, during a visit to||S°™¢ time; none knew whither he had gone, but. it|] « _ By the glossy leaf of the bay are given. ge 
the cit | itv.—Caroline. with The silent, soft, and humble he 
y, formed an acquaintance with a young .man he of life. believed In the violet’ hidden breathes; dy 
y ‘he naine of Etherton; he had early secured an Wie struck at springs 0 DENCved || And the tender sou! that cannot part, TI 
terest in her heart, by an enthusiasm of manner and herself foysaken and despised—It was now that she A twine of evergreen fondly wreathes. ap 
an apparent warmth of feeling which accorded but repented the solemn promise of secresy which she liad Te cypress that darkly spedes the grave, 
i > -Is sorrow that mourns her bitter lot; ‘ 
® om tal with the fervent and affectionate feelings of ete him; ne she felt that it would — baen.e ras And faith, that a thousand ils can brave, ne 
this devoted girl: the easy grace of his conversation, || °° #410 to have poured her grief into the sympathiz- Speaks in thy blue waves, forget-me-not. — on 
and the generous openness, which appeared in all his jing bosom of her mother.—She felt most forcibly that Then gather a wreath from the garden bowers 
actions, charmed her romantic fan d she loved|| gtief that does not speak— And tell me the wish of thy heart in flowers.” 
’ cy, and she love Whispers the o’ercharged heart, and bide it break” - ; PERCIVAL. 
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POETS. 


Homer was a blind beggar. Albius Tibullus is 
said to have died of love. Cornelius Gallus killed 
himself. Titus Lucretius Carus died in a state of 
delirium, occasioned by a love dose, given him by his 
wife, to restore his wayward affection. Theocritus 
was killed by order of Hiero, king of Syracuse, for 
speaking ill of that monarch... Ovid was banished 
from Rome by order of Augustus, to the inhospitable 
climate of the Euxine sea, for daring to breathe his 
amorous sighs in the ears of Julia, the Emperor’s 
daughter, but was afterwards received into favour. 
Plautus always livedin poverty. Terence was aslave 
toa Roman senator. | 

Milton was afflicted with that dreadful misfortune, 
blindness, by severe study. Cowley died in solitude, 
whither he was driven by grief and disappointment, 
in consequenee of being unsuccessful in some of his 
literary productions. Denham was so unfortunate in 
his marriage, that it disordered his reason for a con- 
siderable length of time. Butler spent a great part 
of his life in extreme poverty. Otway either starved 
to death, or killed himself, by being rather too ra- 
venous With a loaf of bread, which he had begged. 
Savage’s mother publicly acknowledged that her 
son was the fruit of illegal love; in order to prevent 
her husband from assigning any of his estate to the 
poet, turned him homeless,{friendless, into the wide 
world, forbade him to call her his mother, denied him 
even asight of herself, and continued ever after to 


persecute the unoffending bard with the restless, fell, 


and deadly vengeance of a fiend of hell, violating a 
law, which even the tigress of the desert holds sacred. 
After struggling a long time with. advérsity, and 
encountering the horrors of a prison, heat last rose 
to considerable eminence,|by his poetical genius, and 
was caressed by the great, but finally planged into 
the lowest debths of wretchedness, and finished his 
unfortunate life in a prison. 3 

Duke was found dead in his bed, the morning after 
his return from an entertainment. Gay not meeting 
with much success in some of his literary productions, 
resigned himself to gloom and despair, but afterwards 
veing more fortunate in the publication of his poems, 
he squandered away the profits arising therefrom, 
and again “abandoned. himself to dejection and de- 
sondency, to so great a degree, as to endanger his 
lite; though, he afterwards recovered his health and 
cheerfulness. 

Granville was confined two years in the tower of 
London. Hammond was harrassed with the desires, ' 
and stung with the pangs ofunreturned love, and died 
Without obtaining the object of his uncdhquerable 
ove; his mistress soon following, unmarried. Pope 
ingered out a life of disease and discontent. 


Thompson, when he came to London, was so des- 
‘tute, that he offered his Winter for a trifle of clo- 
‘hing, nor did he then very easily find a purchaser. 

Had not Watts have been received and gratuitous- 
'y entertained, in the house of his inestimable friend, 
‘it Thomas Abney, he would doubtless have under- 
Vent a greater number, and more severe troubles, 

than he actually did suffer 

Goldsmith, after wandering over r the principal part 
of Europe, in abject poverty, returned home and lin- 
gered out a wretched existance in penury and want, 
dying two thousand pounds in debt. 


Thoughts were the offspring ' melancholy and dis- 
4ppointment. 

Gray had his misfortunes, as well as his hele ieee: 
ne prostrated the dignity of manhood, by becoming 
one of the number of the despicable, as well as ri- 


Young’s Night. 


diculous class of beings, distinguished from the rest 
of the human race, by the appellation of fops. 
Corneille was poor and destitute. Prior subsisted 
by the bounty of an individual. . + 
Chatterton, stung with the sneers and ingratitude 
of an ungrateful and unfeeling world, famished with 
want, and fearful of starvation, without begging, 
which his proud, fiery, and indignant spirit forbade 
him to do, and forced to support his sister by his own 
exertion, he ehose the quiet of the grave to such a 
life, and accordingly poisoned himself. 
Logan was subject to frequent severe attacks of 
hopeless melancholy and dejection, sometimes’ oc- 
casioned by the unsuccessfulness of his literary. pro- 
ductions, and frequently to such a degree, as to en- 
danger his life. 
Dermody, after sileeuilaig:| in dissipation the liber- 
ality of his many generous friends and patrons, died 
destitute and wretched ina miserable hovel. White, 
who was so poor as to require the charity of individ- 
uals, to help hiseducation, putanend to his existence 
by intense applieation to his studies. 
"(For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
DESULTORY SCRAPS, 
BY PIERCIE SHAFTON, Genr. 
No. 5. 


AMBITION. 


Ifthere are any dark spots in life upon which we 
may look back, where the bitter waters of affliction 
have been mingled in the chalice of joy, their origin 
may be traced to impure and unbounded passions. I 
would not gainsay the truth, that’ reasonable aspi- 
rings after honor, or riches, or fame, are not laudable. 
There is perhaps no feeling of the human heart more 
interwoven with our natures than the passion of Am- 
bition. It isthe sweet food of our fancy, when we 
awake in the glowing and halcyon days of our sunny 
youth—while we are irresistibly led to contemplate 
life as but a‘gilded panorama, wherein all bright and 
beautiful objects are concentrated—when the visions 


‘jof hope spring up like flowers in the youthful bosom 


—when no storm is lowering—when no tempest hath 
gathered. Were it possible that the dreams of our 
ambition—that one halfof our vain yearning for ho- 
nour or fame could be fulfilled—then might the as- 
piring bosom thrill with delight—then might this 
earth be deemed but another Eden, where the spirit 
of joy shed its hallowed extacies—where the dark 
clouds of evil were not permitted to lower—or the fit- 
ful. and feverish disappoimtments of life came not in 
their bitterness to the tranquil spirit. 


But alas!—as Time bears away on its troubled 
wave, the. dim lapses of our faded years, to mingle 
with the shoreless ocean of Eternity, how do the 
thronging plans of human ambition decay within that 
breast where they sprung?. The dark and sorrowful 
truth of maturer years, is presented in bitter ex- 
change for the gorgeous and ov er-wrought colourings 
of the young and enthusiast soul. It is only experi: 
ence—that constant prince—that bitter monitor, 

which may tell us how futile are many of our fond 
expectations:—and it is not until we have found the 
garlands of our young existence withered—aontil we 
find the tempest clouds of disappointment lowering 
darkly above and around us, where we had deemed 
the sun of pleasure poured a fiood of glory from the 
resplendent zenith of his course, that we are forced 
to exclaim, as we look back upon the bright morning 
of our childhood, and the shadows .and sun shine oft 
| our existence that 


Years steal 
“ Fire from the mind as vigor from the limb:— . 
And life's enchanted cup out sparkles near the brim.” 
A thousand objects, as we start into life, conspire 
to fill the:soul with the passion of SR Who 
can look forth with the cleay and ardent eye of youth, 
upon the flowers with which his future path of life 
appears to be strown, and not seek to weave a wreath 
of their varied and glowing colotirs? Who can con- 
template the star of Fame glimmering amidst the 
clouds that tremble around her dizzy height, and not 
feel his bosom swell with emotions’ which he can ne- 
ver express, and yet which he cannot entirely con- 
ceal? It is this which causes the -proud conqueror to 
rejoice, as he sits on his triumphed chariot, with the 
gathered spoils and trophies of nature around him:— 


It is this which thrills the bosom of the Philosopher, 


and fills with the fire of thought, the Poet’s eye. 

But it may be reasonably inferred that the thoughts 
of our own dissolution can never have a place in our 
bosoms,while they throb with the restless and aspi- 
ring emotions of our dawning years. Could this be, 
—how soon would they vanish away, and the musing: 
spirit be brought to ponder on the mutability of all 
earthly objects. Iti is Deatu, which is the terror and 
the bitter enemy to impure pleasure and unholy ambi- 
tion. Its voice is as the sound of many waters—as 


'||the great deep, which “ lifteth up his hands on high;” 


—and it speaks to that ear which is‘not more deaf 
than the adder, saying “ All is vanity.” 


Ask him who turnsaway in utter hopelessness of his 
spirit, and the brokenness of his own sorrowful heart 
from the grave of one he loved;—perchance a wife— 
a kind parent—an attractive brother—or an affec- 
tionate sister, to whose sympathizing heart.he sub- 
mitted all his sorrow and his joy.—Ask him where is 
the syren’s song of pleasure which beguiled them on 
earth—Ask him if the recollection of their buoyancy 
of spirit brings back the fire of life to the pale and 
mouldering clay:—The convulsive sigh—and the 
bursting tear will be his mournful reply.—Ask the 
warrior as he dingers upon the bed of death—what is 
the tumult of the camp—the glee of the garrison— 
the clattering of the war hoof—the deafening clan- 
gor of the trumpet and the din of arms? His hollow 
voice and struggling accents will exclaim-——‘ They 
are as the viewless wind, and the grave will soon 
shut out their memory. hak the man of pleasure— 
where are the darling visions—the unreal fantasies, 
which he hag pursued from his childhood—and he 
will tell-you that the smiles of realized ambition have 
been “ few and far between:”—that his hopes have 
been unrealized,and his felicities denied. Then will he 
regret and acknowledge, that his brightest hours 
were all misspent, and’ the channel of his ambition 
misdirected. Then will he too deeply feel and ex- 
press, that although there has been a.time with him, 
when all the kindly affections might have been nur- 
tured in his soul—yet one master passion has driven 
them from his bosom and that the frailty‘of existence 
had never received a moment’s serious weight in his 
mind. But now the prospect of death has descend- 


ed deep iuto his spirit, and the overwhelming reflec- 


tion has at last overtaken him, that life and its ho- 
nors are as uncertain as the morning cloud—or “as 
the vapour which riseth and soon passeth away.” 


nd your time in establishing a good name, iad 
if you desire fortune learn contentment.” 
Never give orders in another man’s house, accus- 
tom-yourself to eat your bread at your owntable. 
Keep thyself at a distance from those who are in- 
corrigible in bad habits, and hold no intercourse 
with that man who i is insensible to Kindness. 
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ORIENTAL PASTORALS, - 
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|For the Philadelphia Album. | 
THE BRIDAL. 
Persons, Beda and Azo. 


‘Bring myrtle leaves from the green-wood shade 
To mingle among the young bride’s hair, 
Bring violet buds, and a garland braid 
For the brow of the young, and the fond and fair. 


The rose leaf’s dye is the tinge of her cheek, 
And the lily ’s snaw is her neck’s pale hue, 


And the lark’s black wing, is hereyebrows’ streak, * 


And the sky’s deep dye is her orbs of blue. 


Her voice is the voice of a sinless bird, 

And her faugh is the shout of a gladsome child, 
Oh' who that has ever her foud notes heard 

Can forget their music so sweet and mild. * 


Then bring fresh flowers, ye sylvan maids 
To mingle among the young bride’s hair, 
From the groves of myrrh, and the almond glades 
Ol. bring fresh flowers for the bride to wear.” 


Thus wakes the song from Persia’s laughing girls, 


Whose souls are pure as ocean’s stainless pearls, 
Thus breaks the chaunt and o’er the clover lawns 
Their footsteps bound as. fleetiy as the fawns, 
Whilst joyous shouts burst on the twilight air, 

And seem to echo mirth and frighten care. 

Tis Beda’s bridal eve, the stars are out, 

And len‘ their voiceless gladness to the shout, 
Which floats along the murmuring breewe, and tells, 
Young hope.is mingling with soft music’s swells. 


The dew comes down upon the burstingeflowers, 
Like gems of glass from some celestial bowers, 
Whilst the pale moon glides from the orient wave, ° 
A world of beauty bursting from a grave, 
And moves among yon host of sparkling stars 
As if the sky and all its wealth were hers. 
Down from the arch of blue she pours her beams, 
To light the dew and gild the gliding streams, 
To throw pale beauty o’er the wakeful earth 
Aud point its creatures whence they caught their birth. 


«Pale bride of night, whose pathway is the sky 
Thine is the glow which sorrow’s eye; 
Mellows the pangs which men are doem’d to feel, 


And lead'st their thoughts to climes which skies conceal. 


Oh, let thy presence bless the hallowed rite 
Whieh binds two souls in willing bonds to-night; 
And may thy sinile a lasting blessing shed | 
O’er plighted troth and Beda’s bridal bed!” 


‘Thus caine the prayer from Persia’s rose lipp’d maids, 
As moon-beams stole among the twilight shades, 
Whilst the fair girl tossed back her golden hair, 
Clasp’d her white hands, and jomed that fervent prayer; 
Her mild blue eyes, to moon-lit realms uptuined, 
Betray’d how much of passion o’er them burned; . 
Betray’d how hard the strife which virgin’s know 
’Tween thoughts of heaven above, and man below. - 
Yes the faircreature strove to think of Him, 


Whose might she dreamed of till her thoughts were dim, . 


_ Whose works she gazed on, and whose powers she felt, 
Could bid the stars, like moonlight shadows melt— 
But oft amid those holy dreams would stray, 
Thoughts of an earthly idol formed of clay, 
An uuage which had crept her soul, 
And tinged its every thought with love’s controul— 
And when from heaven’s blue arch she. turned away 
Unclasped her hands and bid her looks be gay, 
| She heard a voice cry Beda, and was prest 
{n joy’s unconsciousness to Azo's breast! 


Azo. 


Oh Beda, Beda, nature’s l6veliest rose, 
How I have loved and Jove thee Allah knows, 
And how this heart shall cherish thy young state, 
Supply thy wants, thy thoughts anticipate, 
How my whole life shall glide so sweetly by 
If joy but gild thy brow, and light thine eye, 


—- = - 


How every word that falls from thy fond tougue 
Shall tell my sou! an angel’s voice has sung, 
Shall tinge my hours with joy or with dismay, 
Oh Beda, Betta, need thy Azosay! 


Beda. 
~ Fond is the turtle toits tender mate, 
And well the wild fawn loves its mountain state, 
_ Dear to the eaglet is its eyrie height, 
‘The skylark lowes the day, the owl the night, 
But, oh, more dear, more fond than these or thee, 
~ Will Beda*s bosom to her Azo be.” 


They clasped éach other in a wild embrace, 
And gazed like infants in each others face; . : 
_ They kiss’d each other's lips, and laugh’d and toyed, 

’ “Nof felt, nor dream’d, that love could e’er be cloyed; 

And lost in passion’s trance forgot the earth, 

And all the shadowy cares that here have birth— 

They felt they loved each other, and they vow’d 

No.change should tinge its sunshine with a cloud, 

Then Azo gazed on Beda’s bursting charms, 

Called her his angel—clasped her in his arms. 


The rites are’o’er, the festal pomp is done, 

The blushing Beda, and her love are one, ; 

And the fair maids strew flowers beneath the feet, 

Of her whose heart may beat as virgins’ beag, 
Whien for their loves they leave their childhood’s dome 
And séek with changeling an another home.— 


Thrice have the woods their summer glories seen, 
And thrice the vales have lost-their garb of green, 
Thrice have the roses budded, bloomed, and died, . 
Since the young Beda bore the naine of bride:— 


Time as it flies along its curbless path, 

Here gathers flowers, and there unfoldeth wrath; . 

Plucks smiles from youth, and scatters woes apace, 

O’er sunny brows, and many a gladsome face, 

Alas, alas, that Beda’s heart should feel 

A cause for grief, and yet that grief conceal; 

E’re the pale moon had hid her pensive light, 

Which shone so bright on Beda’s nuptial night, 

False Azo frowned upon the trembling maid, 

And all her faith and confidence betray’d, 

Whilst her fond heart against her pride bestrove, 

To meet one smnile for all herproofs of love. 
‘In.vain she told him of his early vows, 

In vain her fondness proved the tender spouse, 

In vain she sung to him his favourite air, 

*Twas all in vain, and she was all despair! 

At morn he left her angry, andhecame 

When twilight fell upon the world the same, 

His heart was changed, his love had been deceit, 

And Beda’s dream of joy was fond and fleet. 


She lost the rose gush from her youthful cheek, 
She lost the joyous tones she once could speak, 
She lost the gladness of her dark blue eye, . 
Whichonce had match’d the sunshing and the sky; 
-And oh, that creature’s frame by slow decay, 
And broken hopes was wasting fast away, 
When Allah kindly snapp’d the springs of life 
And freed her soul from falsehood and from strife! 
Her spirit parted from its frame of clay, 
As dew drops waste beneath the summer's ray, 
- And upwards as the incense from the flower 
Her young soul wing’d its way to Allah’s bower, 
BIOLINE. 
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THE BEE. 
“* Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our apject is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 

In life’s varied path, if the talent were ours 

From ali we encounter some good to elicit 

As bees gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 


ELLEN’S GRAVE. 


I little thought when first we met in youths’ fast-fleeting 
morn, 


Before the heart knew aught of sin, or felt the cold world’s 


scorn, 


hat we so soon should separate, and all ‘our dreams of bliss, 
Should fade as morning vapours do, at Phebus’ burning kiss 


I little thought when hand in hand together we have stray’d, 
To cull the golden violets with dewy drops array’d, 

Or when we sat beneath the oak, and pledged our vows of trust, 
That thy fair form so soon would be commingled with the dust. 


Thy raven hair in ringlets fell around thy neck of snow, - 
Thy tender heart avould seem to melt when told a tale of woe, 
While —— thine eyes the tears would fall as thou bestow’dst 
. relief, 
To yo ved the widow’s bursting heart, or soothe the orphan’s 
grief. 


No dark deceit thy bosom knew—na falsehood lit thy smile, 


But every act bespoke a heart devoid of art or guile; . 
Thou wert the pride of all around, who knelt before the shrine, 
Where every intellectual charm with beauty did combine. 


When last we parted—1 to seek, beyond the billo 


| That wealth which had fondly hoped to share with love and 


e 


I left thee neath a mother’s care, with health upon thy cheek 
And oh! my memory still retains the words thou then did 
speak. 


But ah! how often do we find that life is but a flower, 
Which hangs upon a feeble stem to pluck at any hour, 
But if, perchance, ’tis left for time to steal its bloom away, 
The flower will fade spontaneously, the stem sink to decay. 


Alas! ConsuMPTION’S withering hand fell on thy gentle form, 
Which sunk down like a tender plant beneath aragng Sore; 
The rosy hue soon left thy cheek—thy heart forgot to beat, 
Thy soul:to heaven betook its flight thy loving God to meet. 


Such, gentle Ellen was thy fate, thy spirit was too pure, 
Within a world like this to dwell and all its scorn endure, 
At morning’s dawn I’ll gather flowers and strew them o’er thy 


rave 
Where soon the weeping willow shall its mournful branches 
wave. EDWIN. 


Habit.—A mind long habituated’ to certain objects 
insensibly becomes fond of seeing them, visits’ them 
from habit, and parts from them with reluctance—hence 
proceeds the avarice of the old in every kind of pos- 
session. They love the world and all that, it produces, 
they love life and all its advantages; not because it gives 
them pleasure, but because they have known itso 
long. 


There is not in life amore delightful picture than the 
pure love of two young and innocent beings, develop- 
ed in every action of their existence; unsullied by gross 
thoughts, interest, or passion; regarding only their own 
loves; endeavouring only to promote their own happi- 
ness, and that of those by nature rendered near and dear 
to them. 


WOMAN. ° 


There is a language bythe virgin male, 
Not read but felt, not uttered but betrayed; 
A mute companion, yet so wond'’rous sweet, 
‘yes must impart what tongue can né’er repeat, 
Tis written on her cheek and meaning brows, 


‘In one short glance whole volumes it avows; 


In one short moment tells of many days, 

In one short speaking silence all conveys; 

Joy, sorrow, love recounts, hope, pity, fear, — 

And looks a sigh, and weeps without a tear, 

Oh, ’tis so chaste, so touching, so refined, 

So soft, so wistful, so sincere, so kind, 

Where eyes melodious, and could music shower, 

From orient rays now striking on a flower, 

Such heavenly music from that glance might rise, 
And angels own the language of the skies. 

y \ A beautiful eye makes silence eloquent; a kind eye 
makes contradiction. an assent; an enraged eye makes 
beauty deformed; the eye speaks a language in which 
there can be no deceit; nor can a skilful observer be 
imposed upon by looks, even among courtiers or wo- 
men. 


Chance.—I am old enough (says Smollett in a letter 
to his friend Garrick) to have seen and observed that 
we are all the playthings of fortune, and that it de- 
pends on something as inSignificant and precarious as 
the tossing“&p of a half-penny, whether a man rises to 
affluence and honors, or continues to his dying day 
struggling with the difficulties and disgrace of life. 


‘¢ What pity ’tis,” said John the sage, 
‘‘That women should for hire, 
Expose themselves upon the stage, 
By wearing mens’ attire.” 
“ Expose!” cried Ned, who loved to jeer, 
‘¢In sense you surely fail; 
What can the darlings have to fear, 
When clad in coat of male!” 


Love.—A blind man had a wife whom he loved to 
excess, though he wastold she was very ugly. A 
physician offered to cure him of: his blindness—he 
would not consent to it—*I should lose,” said he, 
love which I have for my wife, and’ that love is my hap- 
piness.” 
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